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picture of the constant scramble of ecclesiastics from curates to bishops 
for livings, additions to income, and higher rank or dignity. The inside 
history of preferment in the colleges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge is also laid bare ; and few indeed — though not quite lacking — 
are the instances in which we are told of preferment going unsought to 
the man who by worth and ability deserved the office. Edmund Pyle 
had himself little reason for joining in the headlong scramble. Again 
and again he writes of his perfect content in his easy and agreeable life 
in which he had " full as much as he knew what to do with ". Yet he 
cannot withstand the contagion. " When I speak of myself as satisfied 
with the preferment I have, I speak very sincerely ", he wrote from the 
Bishop of Winchester's house at Chelsea in 1756, "... if I never get 
one penny per annum more, I shall never have one moments sollicitude. 
I do not by this intend you should think that I will not endeavour to get 
something, if I can, for the service I have performed at Court. Tho' 
I do faithfully assure you, I believe, I shall be hard put to it to be a 
gainer by this pretention" (p. 263). 

Pyle's information as concerns both politics and the church was 
wide and unusually accurate. He followed the changes in the ministry 
as well as the coming promotions of churchmen. For the statesmen 
of the period he has little admiration — not one comes in for cordial 
respect or commendation. Pitt, in his opinion, " may have been a good 
Minister, or not, for what I know. But I am sure he is a very incon- 
sistent and shameless man " (p. 358) ; while Newcastle he describes 
repeatedly as a " poor puzzle-headed man ". In politics in any larger 
sense Pyle had little concern ; but when it came to the opposition of the 
Quakers to the payment of tithes, he summons his confreres as " Men of 
Israel" to fight "pro aris et focis " (p. 69), 

The fullness and accuracy of Mr. Hartshorne's dates and the ex- 
cellent index add immensely to the value of this volume of eighteenth- 
century letters for students of this period of English history, and inci- 
dentally the letters throw considerable light on English manners and 
mode of life, and on the condition of medicine during the reign of 
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The History of England from the Accession of George III. to the 
Close of Pitt's First Administration, 1760-1801. By William 
Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1905. Pp. xviii, 495.) 

The series of which this volume is the first issued aims to place 
before the general public the results of " the advance which has been 
made in the knowledge of English history as a whole " in the last 
seventy-five years. In doing this the writers are expected to combine 
" independent thought and research " with " a full knowledge of the 
works of the best modern historians ". The programme is an excellent 
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one, and a glance over the list of contributors justifies the hope that it 
will be adequately carried out. Like all co-operative histories, however, 
the execution of the task is certain to be unequal, and the present vol- 
ume will hardly be one of the best. 

Mr. Hunt is apparently a partizan of the new Imperialistic school 
who possesses in addition a fine assortment of old Tory prejudices. For 
a man of such opinions and such sympathies to pass a correct judgment 
upon the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the Irish Re- 
bellion, the policy of Pitt, and the acts of his opponents is manifestly 
impossible. In this fact lies the fundamental criticism of Mr. Hunt's 
work. Of necessity he believes that England was right in all the long 
and painful conflicts characterizing the movements above mentioned. 
and right in almost every act for which she was responsible during those 
movements. His heroes naturally are the men who supported England 
in those days, above all George III. and the younger Pitt. 

The American Revolution then was a rebellion and the Americans 
were rebels, and while all means are not justifiable in suppressing rebel- 
lion, still all means used to suppress this one were. Even the employ- 
ment of savages is excused, since if the English had not used them, " they 
would have fought for the Americans ". Yet even Mr. Hunt recognizes 
that England erred in policy before the war, and he feels that she re- 
ceived a not undeserved lesson in the proper methods of governing col- 
onies. Moreover, he is just in his appreciations of the American lead- 
ers, and particularly of Washington. 

An Englishman of to-day is much inclined to perceive virtues in 
his American cousins, or brothers, as he prefers to call them since the 
Spanish-American war. The French, however, are a different order 
of beings. So when Mr. Hunt treats of the policy of England during 
the French Revolution, the French are painted in sombre colors. Burke's 
perfervid assaults receive approval ; the French Declaration of Rights 
is a " flatulent " document ; the proceedings of the National Assembly 
in the Nootka Sound controversy are " despicable ". These instances 
give the measure of Mr. Hunt's ability to be judicial in his treatment of 
the Revolution. Of course, when it comes to the war, France is alto- 
gether in the wrong. England was forced to accept war, and in 
accepting it " she was true to herself and finally the saviour of Europe ". 
At the beginning Pitt entered upon the war for disinterested purposes, 
though as much cannot be said of Austria and Prussia, which nations 
showed " selfishness and deceit ". As only too often happens, however, 
the virtuous nation failed to convert her companions, and is herself 
corrupted by them, for the English government becomes " anxious to 
secure its own share in the conquests from France ". This seems 
rational to Mr. Hunt, though he fails to explain what England's share 
was, or how she came to have one. All the parties to the war, however, 
might have secured their " shares ", had not Austria been drawn aside 
by Polish interests. " It is scarcely too much to say ", declares the 
author, " that she virtually betrayed the common cause." This is to 
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talk like a disappointed cracksman who has lost his haul because his pal 
has deserted him to attempt an easier and more lucrative job. 

France is not only to blame for beginning the war, but she has to 
bear the responsibility for continuing it, for Mr. Hunt very correctly 
points out that peace might have been established in 1796 if France had 
accepted the proposals of the English government. All that England 
demanded was that France should surrender Belgium and the Milanese, 
and England would then restore the French colonies. If Mr. Hunt 
thinks that such terms could be seriously entertained by the French 
government, he certainly fails to understand the temper of the French 
people at that time. If any one in 1796 believed that France would 
make such a sacrifice, at least no one in 1905 is justified in believing it. 
Nor is it quite sure that any one believed it in 1796. By Mr. Hunt's 
own statements it appears that George III. did not expect France to 
accept any such proposals, and only consented to treat because he was 
confident that the negotiations would be futile, and hoped that their fail- 
ure would rouse the country to the necessity of supporting the war. In 
the light of these admissions, it is absurd to talk about the bad faith of 
the Directory. The truth is that sincerity was wanting on both sides. 

Ireland gets little sympathy from Mr. Hunt. Even the atrocities 
committed in 1798 receive no condemnation worthy of the name, while 
the policy of the Irish government on that occasion is applauded. Yet 
that policy, as even the author admits, forced Ireland into rebellion. 
The Irish union is considered as absolutely essential to the interests of 
both nations; Pitt is acquitted of the charge of corrupting the Irish 
parliament in bringing about the union, because the parliament was 
already corrupt, and he only used the " immemorial methods of dealing 
with it on a larger scale than before ". Pitt is even excused for his 
admittedly indefensible desertion of the cause of Catholic Emancipation 
in the face of George III.'s curious conscientious scruples. The king's 
attitude on that occasion is apparently regretted, but nothing more. 

Mr. Hunt can hardly be said to find any fault with Pitt's home policy. 
Even the savage laws passed during the French Revolution are justified 
as necessary in the circumstances. " The proceedings of the corre- 
sponding and constitutional societies were such as no settled government 
could leave unpunished." Therefore the frightful punishments meted 
out to private individuals for a rash word meet with no reprobation. 

Some errors of fact and some omissions may be noted. Clarkson 
should be mentioned in connection with the struggle to abolish the 
slave-trade ; William Gordon's History of the Rise, Progress, and Estab- 
lishment, of the Independence of the United States should not be rer 
ferred to without some mention of the fact that its value as an original 
source has been questioned; a fuller explanation of the causes of the 
unpopularity of Lord George Germain in England and of the popularity 
of Dartmouth in the colonies would probably contain a mention of the 
battle of Mindcn and of Dartmouth college; the French cavalry did not 
capture the Dutch fleet in the Texel ; the Terror did not end with the 
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fall of Robespierre; there was no Austrian Emperor in 1795; the com- 
piler of the Recueil des Traites et Conventions conclus par la Russie is 
Fedor Martens, not Karl von Martens; the French Ministry of War in 
1793 was not " utterly incompetent " ; Pitt did not lay a commercial 
treaty with France before Parliament in 1787. 

After all is said, it must be admitted that Mr. Hunt has made an 
honest attempt to write the history of England during the years from 
1760 to 1801. He has showed commendable zeal in research and in the 
use of secondary authorities, and his account is for the most part 
accurate. It is not industry nor honesty that he lacks; it is breadth 
of mind, it is capacity to see both sides of a question, it is an ability to put 
aside national prejudices. In justice, however, it must be said that his 
task was a most difficult one, and perhaps we ought not to expect him to 
meet all its requirements. Probably no one in this day could write a 
history of the time which would satisfy the large majority of its readers. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall. 

Napoleon: the First Phase. Some Chapters on the Boyhood and 
Youth of Bonaparte, 1769-1793. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
(New York and London : John Lane Company. 1905. Pp. 316.) 
Mr. Browning is well known as a Napoleonic apologete. He is in 
British politics an anachronism, a survival, what we would style an 
" old line " Whig, and like Lord Rosebery, to whom he dedicates this 
volume " in memory of a long and sincere friendship ", finds personal 
delight in proving to the British public, or such of them as will read, 
that Napoleon though Corsican was not an " ogre ". This volume pre- 
sents an authentic account of Napoleon's boyhood and youth, drawn 
from all the sources now so well known and so easily accessible to 
scholars. Its object is frankly stated (p. 14) as that of placing " the 
character of Napoleon in a more favourable, ... in a more human, 
light ". Then follows in the preface the well-known Ciceronian tag 
from the Roman orator's plea for Sulla. There is little to be said of 
Mr. Browning's success as a book-maker; it is complete. He has care- 
fully gathered the necessary materials and arranged them in excellent 
order for those to whom French books are sealed. The digest, too, is 
fair and discriminating; the fifteen illustrations are well chosen; paper 
and print are generous, almost luxurious. A gentleman's library would 
be adorned by the sumptuous volume. 

But with the best wishes for Mr. Browning in the life task that 
he has chosen, how true it remains that a man's worst foes are those of 
his own household. A more wary and tactful apologete would, we 
think, have avoided the challenge conveyed in the title and in the com- 
parison with Sulla. Lord Rosebery's Last Phase was a phase, and 
was duly noticed in our pages (VI. 565-567) with a view to exposing the 
futility of defending Napoleon's conduct during his captivity on St. 
Helena, and abusing that of his jailor and the Tory government then 



